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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



DECEMBER, 1848. 



PROCESS OF ABOLISHING WAR. 

Every reader knows, or should know, that the friends of peace seek 
only to abolish the custom of international war, and bring all nations 
into the practice of invariably settling their disputes, and regulating 
their intercourse without a resort to the sword. We grant, and rejoice 
in the confidence, that the accomplishment of this object would draw 
after it a great variety of correlate or incidental results vastly impor- 
tant to all mankind ; and yet. our cause aims solely at the utter, per- 
petual abolition of war, and the permanent reign of peace over the 
whole earth. 

In our pursuit of this object, we follow in the footsteps of nature and 
general experience. On the subject, of adjusting disputes even between 
individuals, society has risen from very rude beginnings to its present 
degree of improvement by a long and slow process. At first there was 
no common code or tribunal for the settlement of difficulties ; but every 
one decided for himself, and acted as law-maker, judge and execu- 
tioner in his own case. He relied on his own arm to right his real or 
imaginary wrongs, ami raised his fist, his club or his sword against his 
antagonist. Society, in its slow but steady advance, wearied of this 
barbarism, and began to mitigate it first by amicable adjustments 
between the parties themselves, and next by reference to umpires 
mutually chosen for each specific case. This expedient gradually 
brought club-law into disrepute, and opened the way for an established 
system, by a common code and court, for the adjustment of all dis- 
putes between individuals. This system, which is only another form 
of reference, and differs from private arbitration merely in being per- 
manent, open alike to all, and regulated by established, well-known 
rules, is now applied not only to individuals, but to companies, towns 
mid cities, to counties and confederated states. All these alike arc 
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obliged, in cverv civilized country, to settle their differences, in the 
last resort, by this appeal to established law, and a fair, open trial in 
court before judge and jury. 

There is but one step more to be taken; and all we ask, for the 
world's perpetual pacification, is the extension of this system, in good 
faith and a right spirit, to the intercourse of nations. We propose no 
new principle, but merely the application to large communities of a 
principle as old as civilized society, and co-extensive from time imme- 
morial with the lowest degree of civilization. We simply demand that 
nations abandon, as individuals did ages ago, their savage, brutal law 
of the club or sword, submit themselves to a common, recognized 
code, and adjust their differences, like private citizens and small com- 
munities, either by voluntary reference, or by appeal to some common, 
established tribunal. 

This is the substance of all our proposed substitutes to supersede 
the alleged necessity of war. We aim, as the ultimatum of our expe- 
dients, at a Congress of Nations : a term by which we mean, first, 
a convention of diplomatic delegates from different countries to form a 
code of International Law that shall be binding on the parties to if, 
and next, a High Court of nations to interpret that law, and apply it 
for the prevention of war, and the amicable adjustment of whatever 
disputes might he referred to it by nations in eontrovers}'. It must of 
course be long before we can reach a consummation so vast and glorious 
as this ; and meanwhile we would obviate every plea for war by hav- 
ing nations employ only negotiation, mediation or reference, as tem- 
porary, occasional expedients, for the peaceful settlement of their 
differences. 

Such has ever been substantially our plan. We have always pre- 
sumed that nations will of course retain their war-system until they 
find something confessedly better to take its place as arbiter of 
-their disputes; and hence we have invariably proposed simply to 
supersede this system by the gradual process of introducing rational, 
legal, Christian substitutes ; first negociation, then mediation or refer- 
ence, and finally a grand tribunal for nations like our codes and courts 
of law for individuals, and all minor communities. Peace societies, 
from their very origin, sketched the outline of this whole practical 
programme for superseding the custom of war, and have for more 
ihan thirty years labored to prepare the public mind through Christen- 
dom for its adoption. Facts, arguments and illustrations bearing on 
this point, may be found scattered through their publications from the 
outset ; and it would be interesting, though too long for the present 
article, to review their labors for this specific object. Our own society, 
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besides essays and tracts, published some years ago a splendid volume 
of more than seven hundred pages on the subject, and sent it to distin- 
guished individuals in nearly all parts of Christendom. The first 
World's Peace Convention in London, 1843, passed resolves in its 
favor as the Ultima Thuhoi our plans and efforts for the preservation 
of universal and permanent peace. 

Only one practical question remains — How shall we induce the civ- 
ilized world to establish a Congress of Nations, or to adopt in good 
faith any of our other substitutes for war? We have no time now for 
a full answer to this question, and will only say, that it will require 
long and zealous efforts to prepare nations for the ultimate measures 
we propose. We must impress them far more deeply than ever with 
the evils of war; for it is only the sick that feel their need of a physi- 
cian, and the most enlightened community on earth, however ready to 
acknowledge that war is a terrible scourge, have no adequate concep- 
tion of its evils. We must, also, disclose its incomparable guilt; for 
not one man in a thousand conceives a tithe of its enormous wick- 
edness, its revolting, unutterable atrocities. We must, likewise, strip 
it of its charms, expose its delusions, and hold it up to general 
abhorrence, contempt and scorn, as a tissue of follies, and a mass of 
abominations and woes. 

All this, and much more, must we do to revolutionize the war senti- 
ments even of Christendom, before its rulers will gird themselves in 
earnest for the work of superseding war forever by the introduction of 
such feasible and effective substitutes as we recommend. We have 
as yet only begun this preliminary work ; and the labors in this depart- 
ment ought forthwith to be increased more than tenfold, nay, a hun- 
dred fold, until every press, and pulpit, and church, and school, and 
fireside, every possible engine of popular influence, shall be set at 
work, and kept at work, to transform the public mind of all nations 
into new modes of thinking and feeling on this whole subject. Some 
of our friends, with more zeal than experience, more enthusiasm than 
reflection, overlook the necessity of this preliminary change in popular 
opinion, and seem to imagine, as our system of substitutes appears to 
themselves so rational and feasible, that we may, in full confidence 
of success, push at once, if not for a Congress of Nations, at least for 
stipulated arbitration, the plan of nations binding themselves by treaty 
to settle their future difficulties, not by the sword, but by mutual refer- 
ence as their last resort. Alas ! no nation on earth is yet fully ripe 
for either of these measures ; and, while it is wise to hold up these 
substitutes continually before the world, as ready for an early and 
effective adoption, we must for the present spend our main energies 
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in preparing both rulers and people to adopt them in good faith and 
downright earnest. When our society a few years ago petitioned Con- 
gress in behalfof an International Tribunal to insure general and perma- 
nent peace, we were told, as the upshot of a very able and elaborate report 
on the subject by the accomplished Leliake, who died in 1843 at the 
head of the Department of State, that our plan is the beau-ideal of 
what the world needs, the perfection of all expedients for international 
justice and peace, yet that it will never do to legislate in advance of 
popular opinion, and rulers can take no decisive, successful measures 
in execution of our scheme, until public sentiment shall be brought 
more generally and more strongly in its favor. 

Here, then, we come to the necessity of just such efforts as we are 
now making, and would fain increase tenfold, to spread over our whole 
country such facts, and arguments, and appeals as have already done 
so much to change public opinion both in New England and Old 
England. Were all Christendom as near right on this subject as 
Massachusetts, there would probably be no more war among nations 
nominally Christian, and we might have, in some form, a Congress of 
Nations in less than twenty years. And now is the time to work in 
our own land with a moral certainty of success. The public mind, 
partly in consequence of the Mexican War, is more awake and more 
impressible on the subject than ever before. Now is the time to strike 
" while the iron is hot ;" and one blow struck aright at the present 
moment, may do more good than ten or twenty at a future day. It was 
this consideration which suggested our forthcoming Review of the 
Mexican War, and which now makes us very anxious to spread it, as 
soon as it comes from the press, in all the high places, and into every 
nook and corner of our land. 



PEACE CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS. 

We spoke in our last of this Congress, and said it was to be held in 
Paris: but, for reasons arising from the political condition of France, it 
was transferred to Belgium, and took place in Brussels, Sept. 20 and 21. 
The London Herald of Peace for October, thrice the usual size, is devoted 
exclusively to a report of this convention ; and from its pages, and a pretty 
iull account by Mr. Burritt in the Christian Citizen, we shall condense a 
summary sufficient, we trust, tor the satisfaction of our readers. 

It seems that this movement originated with Mr. Burritt ; but the London 
Peace Society united in it, and furnished nearly all the deputation (about 
150) that went from England. Prom the United States there were o ; dy 
two delegates, Messrs. Burritt and Clapp ; but the whole number present 



